These were more noble than “those Thessalonica, in they the Wonp, with 
all readinesa of mind, and searched tin Scriptures daily, whether those things were 90.7 
Prove all henge, hold ft that which is good.” —Acrs, xvii. 11. 1 Tuxs. v. 21. 
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The “ Telescope.”—The editor of this 
paper pursues his course of misrepresen- 
tation, as well in defence of the outrage 
committed by his elient in Hester street 
meeting, as in his reply to us. There 
are two ways for him to get over this af- 
fair: 


“Either he must sink to a downright oon- 
fae or he must Auf and bluster, till per- 
ps he raise a counter storm.” 


His “primitive Christianity,” it wala 
seem, has determined him to choose the 
last: on this ground we shall not contend: 

“but, a few remarks are due, as well to the 
subject, generally, as to ourselves and to 
him. 

In our last essay, it was our object to 
show that perfect Christianity, both as to in- 
dividuals and societies, was arrived at, only 
by a gradual progression “from faith to 
faith’—that even Paul had resisted evil by 
resorting, on some occasions, to human 
means; and he acknowledges himself that 
he had: not attained to a state of perfection, 
(Phil. iii. 12.)—that the Society of Friends, 
although they had reduced to practice, the 
Christian doctrine of non-resistance, to a 


greater extent than most other religious 
denominations, yet that they had not car- 


ried it so far as the editor of the Telescope 
pretended, because they ceased not to ap- 


ply to human governments for a redress of 
grievances; to Auman laws for the mainte- 
nance of their civil rights; and to such means 
as were resorted to in New York, to pre- 
vent wicked and disorderly persons from 


disturbing their religious assemblies. Now, 


however the Society may have degenerated 
in other respects, the same cannot be said 
of it, in regard to these practices at the pre- 
sent day, seeing that it never did renounce 


Such is the tendency of the remarks, 
made in our last numbe?: and if we have 
there stated any thing with regard to the 
manner of removing the offender from the 
meeting, or in respect to his character, that 
is incorrect, the censure if any, rests against 
our informant, not against us. The editor 
has, in his reply, endeavoured to keep out 
of sight, the general question, and to draw 
| the attention of his readers to these inciden- 
tal points, to cover himself. If unnecessary 
violence were used, those persons only who 


for it; yet he has virulently abused the whole 
society. He asserts, in a similar style, that 
we justify violence, and “plead for an open 
and express violation of Christ’s commands,” 
&c., whilst he shows at the same time that 
we have not admitted that any violence was 
used! He denies that the intruder used abu- 
sive language, yet his own statement proves 
the contrary. He says also, that our “ sen- 
timents afford a melancholy proof ef our de- 
parture from the doctrines so forcibly en- 
joined by the New Testament, and the 
| founders of our own society.” Now, our 
“sentiments,” as expressed in the publica- 
tion on which he thus animadverts, are as 
follows: 


“We believe it obligatory on the church 
militant to press forward, in following the 
example of its holy Head, and not to rest, 
until it shall have attived to that state of 
perfection, wherein it will be enabled to 
submit, with perfect resignation to whatever 
suffering anti-christ may be permitted to in- 
flict; and at all times and on all occasions to 
obey the high injunction, “Resist not evi 
BUT OVERCOME EVIL WITH GooD.” 


It is very possible that this man whom the 
editor so ably defends, may have burst into 
the meeting, full of the same purpose for 
which the Telescope les heen ushered inte 


were immediately concerned, are blameable | 
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which teachest another, teachest not thou 


-argument. The passions are easily excited; 


. root, whilst the reasoning powers are weak- 
ened in proportion—hence the difficulty of 


the world—to remove “stumbling blocks,” | 


and to revive “primitive Christianity.”” We 
wish success to reform—it is much need- 
ed amongst all of us: but will such reformers 
succeed’ We believe not. The columns of 
the Telescope abound with contumelious 
language, bestowed with little discrimina- 

tion: 


“Never came reformation in a flood, 7 
With such a heady current,scow ring faults”! 


He has been cautioned against so much 
declamation and contumely, but he seems 
to think them sovereign remedies against 
error, and says that nothing else will do! | 
Vice may sometimes be properly met by 
severe reproof; but bitter réproach is sel- 
dom successful. It rouses the passions, and 
thus defeats the object. Men are not to be 
drag: oned into reform by such means. They 
turn upon their opponents, and too often 
find the latter dwelling in glass houses— 
“stumbling blocks” to “ primitive Christi- 
anity”! Such, we apprehend, is the case 
with our. reformer. He reproaches others 
for departing from the “precepts and ex- 
amples of Christ,” one of which is that when 
he was reviled, he reviled not again.”— 
Now he loudly declaims against certain 
Methodist ministers who, he says, have slan- 
dered him. But why does he revile again? 
Why not at least patiently receive the same 
measure which he so liberally metes out to 
others? One of his neighbours, (an inquirer) | 
with some justice, charges him with detrac- 
tion; and we have convicted him of railing, 
and misrepresentation. “Thou therefore | 


thyself? Thou that preachest a man should 
not steal, dost thou steal?’ (the editor will 
here understand us. ) 

. Declamation and contumely are always at 
hand, and easily penned: not so with sound 


but the business is to preserve these cool, 
whilst we convince and convict the under- 
standing. Prejudices take rapid and deep 


reform. That it should ever be attempted 
_ by weak and incompetent hands, is mach 
to be regretted, as each failure increases 
the “stumbling blecks” to success. 


Our Saviour’s expressions to the Phari- 


sees ele been cited to justify even abusc. 
Have such the authority—the armour that 
he possessed?’ Too often they realize the 
fable of the ass clothing himself with the 
lion’s skin—instead of inspiring terror, they 
do but expose their own imbecility. Those 
then who think that the whole business of 
reformation consists in finding faults, real or 
imaginary, and heaping abuse on the au- 
thors, do greatly err; but when they them- 
selves betray the same defects, against whic 
they so loudly declaim, they become objects 
of ridicule and contempt. 


FOR THE BERRAN, 


To Samuel Miller and Ezra Stiles Ely, min- 
isters of the Gospel, by rnorzssi0n. 


(Continued from page 344.) 


The Covenanters.—Hitherto the covenant- 
ers had contended for a modification only, 
of Episcopacy: but the renewal of the cov- 
enant, as mentioned in my last letter, had 
no sooner taken place, than they extended 
their views to having it “totally abolished, 
and declared unlawful.”* In his allusions 
to the character, conduct, and designs of 
the covenanters, generally, the author of 
the Inquiry pays as little regard to truth, as 
when he speaks of the Quakers. I shall, 


| occasionally, include his remarks in. brack- 


ets, and number them for the purpose of 
reference. 

About this time (1638) a negotiation was 
opened between the king and the covenant- 
ers. The sovereign now made ample con- 
cessions. At this they at first expressed 
high satisfaction; yet soon afterwards evin- 
ced a determination to resist “all terms” of 
accommodation—exhibited all the “ disin- 
genuity of faction, hypocrisy, and evasion.” 
They called an assembly of the kirk, which 
assuming all powér in church and state, 
abolished Episcopacy, and proceeded te 
overturn “what parliament alone could con- 
stitutionally effect.”7 Thus, no sooner did 
| they enter on the exercise of power, than 
they far outstripped both king Charles and 


* Cook, vol. 2, p. 441. 
t Ib. vol. 2, pp. 443, 478. 
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his predecessor, in acts of bigotry and in- 
tolerance! Towards the bishops, their lan- 
guage and conduct were marked with all 
“the vehemence of abhorrence,” and to- 
wards the king, with all “the rudeness and 
violence of faction.”* {1. “They were no 
rebels.”’—2. “ There was not a moral stain 
on their character."—3. “They possessed 
an ardent love af eivil and religious liberty.” 
Ing. Pro. p. 2,3.) 

The covenanters naw (1639) entered up- 
on preparations for war. They deposed all 
their own ministers who were not “cordial 
in support of the covenant,” and the clergy 
“denounced from their pulpits, all who 
went not out te help the angel of the Lord 
against the mighty”—on their colours were 
these words in golden letters—“ For Christ’s 
crown and covenant.” ‘Yhey marched into 
Fngland, but before the opposing forces 
came to blows, another negociation was got 
up, a peace or truce agreed on, and the ar- 
mics disbanded. But this state of things 


did not long continue. Both sides were sus- | 


~ picious of each other; and nothing short of 
the sovereign himself signing the coveyant 
would satisfy its adherents. Other armies 
were again collected, and a battle ensued 
near New Castle, in which the covenanters 
were victorious. <A truce followed, and 
Scottish commissioners arrived at London 
to negotiate a peace. (1640.) 

About this time the dispute between 
Charles and his English parliament respect- 
ing the royal prerogative, came to an open 
rupture, and laid the foundation for that alli- 
ance which was now to take place between 
the Scotch covenanters and the English na- 
tion, against their common sovereign. The 
former determined to have no other charter 
than the covenant—no other king than 
“king Jesus:” the latter, in parliament, 
contending only for their civil rights, with 
good reason, at the commencement, but, 
ultimately, encroaching upon those of the 
crown. Having thus a commen enemy to 
withstand, each party hoped to gain its 
point by a coalition. Hence, (although the 
great majority of the British nation were 
opposed to presbytery, ) the Scotch commis- 
sioners were warmly received by the parlia- 


*Cook, 2, p. 475. 


of peace-makers, they used their influence 
“to stir dissention among the king’s sub- 
jects, and to endeavour, by what in ordina- 
ry times, would have been punished as sedi- 
tion, to subvert the ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion of England, with which they had no 
concegn.”* [4. “Their only crime was 
self-defence against his tyranny.” “5. Their 
sole crime was the determination to be 


free.” Pro. p.3.] 


The pulpits were now delivered over to 
the Presbyterians; multitudes crowded and 


filled the churches, and such as could not 


get in, clung to the doors and windows, 
“in hopes of catching at least the distant 
murmur, or some broken phrases of the spi- 
ritual rhetoric.” 

In the mean time another treaty was sign- 
ed in London, wherein unity of religion and 


uniformity of church government were lead- 


ing articles. The army of the covenanters, 
which had continued to occupy the northern 
counties of England, was now sent ‘home 
with a reward of £300,000 for their servi- 
ces. The king, who had made great con- 
cessions, now visited Scotland; and, with 
the vain hope of attaching the covenanters 
to him, against the vielence of his parlia- 
ment, loaded them with honours and emolu- 
ments: whilst they, in their turn, professed 
unbounded loyalty and submission. But 
matters did not long rest here. Nothing 
short of the king’s swearing to the covenant, 
and extirpating every other religion but 
presbytery, throughout England, could 
satisfy these fanatics. The king left them 
in disgust, and arrived in London, (1641.) 
An appeal was again made to arms, and 
the parliament fearing the strength of the 
king’s party, in order to secure the friend- 
ship of the Scotch, declared open hostility 
against Episcopacy. Every thing was now 
done in conjunction with the general assem- 
bly of the kirk, and another solemn Jeague. 
and covenant was adopted for the three hing- 
doms. “They,” says Cook, “who sub- 
scribed this deed, solemnly swore to endea- 
vour the eztirpation of popery, prelacy, su- 
perstition, heresy, and schism—and that 
they would punish all incendiaries, i. e, all 


| who differed from themselves.” (6. “In the 
ment and people; and under the character | 


*Cook, vol. 3; p. 6, 14. 
+ Med. Kurope, voi. 3, p. 271. 
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a they pledged support to each 
other, and fidelity to their God.” 7. “Their 
firmness in religion displayed not the stub- 
bornness of the higot.’’} 

Of the covenant, Cook says—“ The whole 


of its spirit was in direct opposition to the 


spirit of Christianity, breathing an intoler- 
ance that sapped the most sacred of those 
rights, which it was one of its avowed de- 

Signs to secure, vesting a protestant com- 
munity with powers inconsistent with the 
fundamental principles upon wii'ch the re- 
for:ation had proceeded, anc particularly 


destroying that free exercise of private judg- 


ment, for which the first reformers, to their 
immortal honour, had strenuously contend- 
ed.”’* 

The assembly of the kirk adopted mea- 
sures by which “ freedom of discussion, and 
even liberty of thought were to be proscri- 
bed: the censures of the church were di- 
rected against 
the covenant.”{ [8. “The Scottish Pres- 
byterians exercised the right of independ- 
ence in religious matters.” Pa. 75.] 

The same assembly proceeded to adopt 
measures respecting witchcraft and charm- 
ing, “shewing the deplorable superstition 
which yet kept its ground amongst ail ranks 
of the communitv. The reality of witchcraft 
does not appex: to have been for a moment 
doubted; they who were guilty of it were 
represented as assailed by the devil; pun- 
ishment was earnestly recommended, and 
evidence is incidentally furnished of the 
shocking cruelty with which they were treat- 
ed.” (9. “ The middling and lower classes 
of the community were too wellinformed to 
be seduced by such weak and ill informed 
missionaries” (the Quakers). ] 

All who did not take the covenant, were 
denounced by the clergy and the Scottish 
councils, as enemies to God and the coun- 
try, and for this cause the estates of a num- 
ber of the nobility, were ordered to be con- 
fiscated, and soldiers were dispatched to 
seize their persons. They proceeded to 
raise an afmy, and, “ whilst professing with 
disgusting hypocrisy, attachment to the 
king, ordered their forces to march into 
England, and to join the parliament, which 


om . * Cook, vol. 3, p. 65. 
+ Ib. p. 70. 4 Ib. p. 70. 


those who hesitated to sign. 


had the sword against him.’’— 
This army was raised “chiefly through the 
exhortation of the Scottish clergy, who thus 
involved the nation in war, to defend the 
principles of the covenant.”* 

The Scottish commissioners with the: cov- 
enant in their bands, arrived in England, 
where the Presbyterian clergy had been 
paving the way for it. But some opposition 
was made by a new sect that had branched 


off from the Presbyterial stock, denomina- 


ted Inperenpents, who professed some re- 
gard for liberty of conscience. Against this 
the covenanters railed with vehemence.— 
They lamented the prevalence of sects, and 
“inveighed against toleration, as sapping 
the foundation of the gospel,” and urged 
upon parliament the establishment of Pres- — 
bytery. A directory was accordingly sanc- 
tioned by that body, but toleration was re- 
commended. The Scottish divines were 
not satisfied, and they. petitioned that the 
“Presbyterian discipline might be establish- 
ed as the discipline of Jesus Christ.” [7. 
“ Their firmness in religion displayed not 
the stubbornness of the bigot’ Inq. pa. 
77.J 

In the mean time, new. propositions were 
made to the king, who was contending for 
his crown, with alternate success and de- 
feat; and the parliament having ratified the 
covenant, the king was required to take it, 
and abolish Episcopacy. This he refused: 
the treaty ended, and the Presbyterians 
gained their object: but they could not 
long hold it. Various sects had arisen in | 
England, during the civil war. These all 
favoured toleration, and umting on this point 
with the Independents, who with them, 
composed a majority of the people; the 
spirit of the covenant began to evaporate; 
and the battle of Naseby annihilating the 
king’s army, the aid of the covenanters was 
of less importance, and their power and in- 
fluence in England, terminated with the 
death of the unhappy monarch :, their ene- 
mies, the Jndependents, with Cromwell at 
their head, having excluded from the house 
of commons, the covenanters, admitting 
those only who were favourable to his views, 
composing but about sixty members, which 
received the name of the Rump Parliament. 


* Cook, vol. 3, pp. 74,77. +16. pp. 81, 82. 
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- The whole history of this period i( 1640 to 
50) gives a inmost revolting picture of the 
Presbyterians. ‘The spirit of the covenant 
stalked through the land, and every vestige 
ef civil and religious liberty withered before 
it. This people in all their conduct, were 
guidéd by a most intemperate and fanatical 


zeal, not less “insupportable” than that 
which had marked the Charch of Rome.— 
“‘Inquisitorial search wag made for those 
who had not signed the covenant.” They 
“ excluded from the society of the faithful, 
not the impious and the dissolute, but those 
who, however pious and exemplary, hesita- 


ted to plunge in ruin, the monarch whom 
they had sworn to defend.” Like Mahomet / 
they promised paradise to the warriors of 
the covenant; and the gross “hypocrisy || 
with which professions of loyalty were con- 
joined with the grossest slander, must shock 
every fair and honourable mind.” Their 
cruelty was equal to their tyranny and hy- 
pocrisy. Their general Leslie, having de- 
__feated the army of Montrose, promised quar- 
ter to the remnant which kept their ground, 
and they surrendered. The ministers com- 
pelled Leslie to retract his promise, and 
had them with other prisoners, massacred 
in cold blood, displaying “a savage violence, 
which deserves the reprobation of posteri- 
ty.”"* [2. “There was not a moral stain 
on their character.” 10. “The Presbytery 
had not breathed a gloomy and fanatical 
spirit.” 11. “They were devout and pious | 
men.” 12. “The Scotch population were 
equally removed from the gloom of the 
fanatic, and the madness of the enthusiast.” 
13.. “ The sacred scriptures they invariably 
made the rule of their faith, and severe mo- 
rals. 14. “Their virtuous struggle is brand- 
ed with the opprobrious name of the grand 
rebellion.” 15. “They secured to their 
country all the civil and religious liberty 
which she enjoys.” See Inquiry, p. 75 to 
88. Proem, p. 1 to 10.) | 
On this, and other occasions, “the clergy 
(says Cook) insisted that God required the 
blood of their enemies, and their influence 
for some time, could not be resisted.”” Bur- 
net (who, says Brownlee, “understood their 
character”!) tells us that they were “ distin- H 


* 20h, vol. 3, p. 89, 112. 


guished by a fierceness of temper, 2 copious- 
ness of long sermons, and much longer 
prayers, and a grace before and after meat, 
of @ full hour’s continuance.” The same 
writer confirms the above account given by 
Cook: he says the king’s “ dispersed army 
was by the country people, and at the insti- 
gation of their teachers who called upon 
them not to spare nor do the work of the Lord 
deceitfull,, cruelly knocked on the head in 
cold blood.” Russel bears a like testimony 
—*“The clergy incited the civil power to 
this severity, and even solicited that mare 
blood might be spilt on the scaffold! The 
pulpit thundered against all who did the 
work of the Lord deceitfully. ‘Thine eye 


shall not pity,’ and ‘thou shalt not spare,’ 


were maxims frequently inculcated after 
every execution.”’* 

It was not a few fanatics only (as the au- 
thor of the Inquiry would make us believe) 
who were guilty of these enormities, and 
whe aimed at the extermination of sects, and 
the total proscription of liberty of con- 
science, but the “great majority (says Cook) 
of the Seotch,” and with whom the English 
Presbyterians, “who were very numerous, 
cordially united.”*+ Ali who refused to swear 
to the covenant, they called malignants, and 
in treating with the king, they required that 


they should be excluded from all offices, 


civil and ecclesiastical, and should forfeit 
their estates. “It is impossible,” says Cook, 
“to read the aecount which has been given, 
without deploring the situation to which 
Scotland was reduced. Turbulence and 
anarchy, suspended the protection which 
steady government alone can afford; fac- 
tions exasperated each other, threatened 
the kingdom with the horrors of civil war; 
and religion was perverted to aggravate the 
evils which it should have alleviated or re- 
moved. Amidst professions of zeal for lib- 


erty, we trace the unceasing operation of — 


the most shocking intolerance; all respect 
for the principles of men, was lost in the 
zea) for uniformity; the ministers who should 
have laboured to strengthen integrity, were 


inculeating the necessity of taking oaths — 


_ 


* Abride. of Burnet, 15, 18.—Med 
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hesitation, virtually, to assume the reigns 


xirtue or learning, were deposed, and sub- 


their sovereign, were, before they could ob- 


to the censures which should’ have been 
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from which conscience revolted, and were 
branding toleration as the most detestable 
heresy: and the same men who were so 
shotked that bishops, by having a seat in 
parhament, could calmly and constitution- 
ally guard the rights of the church, and 
moderate the ardor of lay ambition, had no 


of government; to set the legislature at de- 
fiance, and to dictate to the people, the 
manner in which, as members of the com- 
‘monwealth, they ought to act.” 

» The king, whilst at the isle of Wight, was 
visited by Scotch commissioners. A treaty 
was agreed on, in which the monarch 


yielded up every thing, but swearing to the | 


covenant, and compelling all others to do it; 
and on this account the zealous clergy in 
Scotland, rejected the treaty, which they 
called the engagement: yet it obtained so 
mugh credit, that an army was marched in- 
to England, to fight the sectaries; secure the 
exclusive establishment of Presbytery in 
England, and deliver the king. Cromwell 
defeated it at Preston; miarched to Edin- 
burg, where the covenanters, enemies to 
the engagement, made a treaty with him, in 
which the king, although in confinement, 
and his life inimminent danger, and although 
they had sworn in their covenant, to pre- 
setve and defend him, was not even alluded 
to: such was, says Cook, “the pliability of 
conscience which they displayed.”’* 

The above victory, by defeating the en- 
gagement, was a source of rejoicing to the 
church; but, says Covk, they used it “ un- 
mercifully”—* All the ministers who had 
been friendly to the engagement, or whe had 
not violently exclaimed against it, now felt 
the weight of ecclesiastical vengeance; many 
of them, without respect to their piety or 


jected to all the miseries of poverty; whilst 
those of the people, who had adhered to 


tain any place of trust, compelled to submit 


pronounced only upon the vicious and the 
profane.” 

There were no acts done either by James 
or Charles 1. or Charles Il., which equalled 


* Vol. 3,p. 1648. + Ibid. 
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in these of the cove- 
nauters. The latter king drove, according to 
Brownlee, “four hundred of Scotland’s best 
and most faithful ministers, into prison and 
into exile.” And wherefore’?—because they 
refused to take the oath of allegiance to his 
government, and abjure the covenant. Mow 
much greater reason the king had to justify 
this act of severity, than the covenanters 
in the foregoing cases, the reader will easily 
discern. Yet Charles was “a Nero on the 
throne;” and the covenanters were “ Chris- 
tian patriots;” hada “ laudable zeal for the 
church of God;” were “devout and pious 
men,” “ without a moral stain on their char- 
acter’!!! M. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
The doctrine of Atonement briefly considered: 


Many of the rites and ceremonies of the 
Levitical law, whilst they were adapted as 
a religious code, to preserve the Israelites 
from the gross idolatries which were prac- 
tised by the surrounding nations, served also 
as outward symbols of a more inward and 
spiritual religion—as “shadows of good 
things to come”—as a guiding thread or 
“schoolmaster” thereto, with such as were 
fuithful, arid whose obedience kept pace 
with knowledge. Thus their prophets, and 
no doubt many others, saw through all out- 
ward sacrifices, and their own outward 
temple, “to that within the vail’—even to 
the “Christ within, the hope of glory.”— 
Mice. vi. 6, 8. 1 Cor. x. 4. But as it belong- 
eth to God to turn curses into blessings, 
(Neh. xiii. 2.) so on the contrary, does man 
often change blessings into curses, and ma- 
keth the great Giver as it were, to serve 
with his sins.” (Jsa. xliii. 24.) The body 
of the Jews, resting in their outward forms, 
not only missed of the benefit imtended 
them by this shadowy dispensation, but 
turned it into a snare and a curse, and 
brought on themselves, an overwhelming 
destruction. But had this people been obe- 
dient, and followed the pointings of their 


law and the holy spirit, they would have 


been brought to the true and saving know- 
ledge of God, and would have thus been 
emabled to worship Him “im spirit and ih 
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truth;” for their law was designed as the 
“herald” of a Christ within, and not a 
Ghrist without: but the last was through the 
mercy of God, bestowed upon them, in or- 
der to accomplish that which former dispen- 


sations through their disobedience, had fail- | 


ed to effect. 


That the Jewish sacrifices were not in- 
tended to represent a sacrifice of Christ is 
further manifest, because the relation essen- 


tial to be preserved between the type and | 


the antitype, does not here exist. Type 
and antitype are opposite to each other, as 
the shadow is opposed to the substance; 
but in t&is case, both are outward and mate- 


rial. Jesus was made like unto usin all | 


things, sin only excepted. His flesh and 
blood were the very same as our flesh and 
blood—no more than dust: for “dust thou 
art, and unto dust thou shalt return.” Nei- 
ther does the flesh and blood of man differ, 
in their nature, from the flesh and blood of 
the brute creation. Butthe ritual of Moses, 
was symbolical of things énward and spirit- 
‘tal. Thus the outward temple was a type 
of the inward and spiritual one—“ ye,” says 
the apostle, “are the temples of the Holy 
Ghost”—the outward incense, a type of in- 
ward spiritual prayer: and, to come to the 
point in question, the outward blood or life 
(for “the blood is the life”) which atoned 


for outward legal sins, typified the spiritual I 


blood or life, or spirit of Christ, atoning or 
reconciling the soul te God—* purging the 
conscience fromdead works.” “Unless ye 
eat my flesh and drink my blood,” said Je- 
sus, “ye have no /ife in you.” Now here 
‘is the true antitype of the Jewish ritual.— 
But, was it his owfward fiesh and blood, to 
which he alluded? Certainly not. “The 
flesh,” said he, “profiteth nothing”—*“ My 
words they are spirit, and they are life.”— 
‘His material blood could not act upon the 
soul. “1 am the bread of life”—*“ which 
eame down from heaven.” Now His out- 
ward body did not come down trom heaven. 
it was formed in the womb of the Virgin; 
and his outward blood was spilt on the 
ground, and perished. But I shall examine 
this part of the subject more fully in the 
sequel. 1 will now proceed, before I leave 
this part of the subject, to the examination 
of one more question respecting sacrifices, 


viz. Whether they can in any sense, be 
viewed in their nature, as. vicarious? 

The-death of Christ is considered by the 
orthodox, as a sacrifice for our sins, and of- 
fered up in our stead; and this doctrine, 
they say, is taught us by the Jewish sacvi- 
fices, wherein the guilt of the offender was 
transferred to the victim, which was made 
to die in his stead, and was accepted as a 
| full satisfaction, by divine justice. To this 
doctrine the following objections occur: 

1. The idea of a real transfer of sin and 
guilt, from a man to a brute, is absurd in 
the highest degree, and is no where ex- 
pressly stated in the Mosaic ritual, except 
in a single instance, and then figuratively, 
as will be shown hereafter. 


2. The laying on of the hands, on the 
head of the sacrifice, denotes, it is said, the 
transfer; but thisceremony was performed 
_in all cases:* in sacrifices for thanksgiving, 
impetration of blessings, &c. where there 
was no sin to transfer. 


3. Sacrifices were made, in many cases, 
where no real moral pollution could have 
been contracted, as touching an unclean 
thing; having the leprosy or an ulcer; in 
the case of child-birth; sins of ignorance, 
&e. In none of these cases, could the yic- 
tim have died instead of the offerer, for no 
crime had been committed worthy of death. 

4. If the virtue of piacular sacrifices con- 

sisted in suffering a vicarious punishment, 
| tbis punishment being alike in all sacrifices, 
and by whomsoever offered, ought to have 
been effectual in all, and equally acceptable 
| to God, independent of the disposition of the 
_ offerer, which is known to be false—* Bring 
no more vain oblations,” &c. 

5. The doctrine implies no gradation m 
crime. ‘The leper, and puerperal woman, 
are equally cuilty with the absolute offen- 
der; nay, even more so; for the positive 
crime mentioned in Levit. v. 1, could be 
atoned for by a handful of flour; a case from 
| which it is impossible to elicit the notion of 
vicarious punishment. 

6. The victim is never said to die or to 
be offered in the place of the sinner. : 
} 7. The shedding of blood, in itself, could 
not imply atonement by vicarious punish- 


* Stee Yaylor en the Atonement. 
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ment, for it is no where » said that sianenntall 
was made for sin by peace-offerings, yet 
blood was shed and sprinkled in them, as in 


“burden of damnation from which we were 
delivered, was laid upon Christ,” and that 


4 
é 


sin offerings. The eating of blood was for- 
-bidden, because it made “atonement for 
the soul;” and in another place because it 
was “the life;”” but no ideais conveyed in 
either place, of vicarious punishment. The 
fat was forbidden equally with the blood— 
‘It shall be a perpetual statute for your 
generatjons, throughout all your dwellings, 
that ye cat neither fat nor blood.” Levit. 
iii. 17. 
8. No sacrifice sold to bear sin. — 
__. The only instance where this is mentioned 
is in the case of the scape goat: Levit. xxi. 
21: but the animal was not slain, nor made 
to suffer, but turned into the wilderness, his 
_ matural abode. Neither does the Hebrew 
- word x) used in the text, imply such a 
transfer of sin from the guilty to the imo- 
cent: it signifies carrying or taking away. 
The same word (xz) is applied to God, 
as bearing away or forgiving sin, in more 
than twenty places—Exod. xxxii. 52-xxxiv. 


7.—Josh. xxiv. 19, &c. That this ceremony | 


ought to be construed literally, as a genuine 
transaction, presents too gross and absurd 
an idea to be admitted. It was probably in- 


tended for a sign or figure to the outward jj 


Israelites, that God had forgiven them their 
sins—that they were ‘covered or removed 
from His sight, as the goat was from their 
own. 

Much more might be said in support of 
the views here presented, respecting the 
Jewish sacrifices, and illustrative of the diffi- 
culties and discrepancies which grow out 
of the epinions, respecting them, advanced 
by theologians to maintain their doctrine of 
redemption; but the brief manner in which 
I design to treat the general subject, pre- 
cludes further inquiry into this part of it, 
which is but merely preliminary to the main 
question. I shall therefore proceed to give 
én outline of the popular doctrine of atone- 
ment, as laid down im creeds, and in the wri- 

tings-of orthodox divines. 

Catyi» in his Institutions, says that Christ 

such righteousness as might make 
God favourable and well-willing towards us. 
* He speaks of God “appeasing himself 


“there is no other satisfaction by which God 
may be made favourable and appeased.” 
The same doctrines are held by Calvin's 
followers to the present day; for the Con- 
fession of Faith says, “ God.accepts sinners; 
not on account of any thing wrought in 
them, or done by them, but for Christ’s sake 
alone, by imputing the obedience and satis- 
faction of Christ unto them, who fully dis- 
charged the dedi, satisfied the jugtice of the 
Father, and purchased not only reconcilia- 
tion, but an everlasting inheritance.” 
Other “ orthodox divines’’ teach the same 
principles. “ The coyenant of grace,” says 
H. Witsius, “with respect to us, hath no 
conditions. right to life neither is nor 
can be founded on any action of ours, but on 
the righteousness of our Lord alone. No- 
thing can, in justice, be required of us to 
perform, in order to acquire aright already 


| purchased for us; and indeed, in this all the 


orthodox readily agree.” 


In like manner Junius: “ The conditions 
being fulfilled by the angel of the covenant, 
the Catholic church was, through and for 
him, constituted heir of eternal life, without 
any conditions.” 

“God has told us,” says Wood, a late 
writer, “that we must rely on the atoning 
blood of his Son, as the sole ground of for- 
giveness. The doctrine of God’s sovereign 
election, is the only one which accounts satis- 
factorily, for the actual difference which ex- 
ists between true believers and the rest of 
the world. Those who are chosen of God 
to salvation, are not chosen because they 
were, in themselves, more worthy ef this 
blessing than others; for God looked uper 
their moral feelings and conduct, with the 
same disapprobatien, and had the same view 
of their il/-desert: but He chose them, as we 
may say, for reasons of state.” 

“Without a propitiation, God could not 
have been righteous in the remission of 
sins; without a satisfaction God could not 
have been just in justifying those who be- 
lieve. Believers are justified without any 
consideration of merit or demerit in their 
hearts or lives, through the ransom which 
Christ paid. His righteousness is made 


through the blodd of the cross”—<that the 


ours by imputation,” —“ The Redeemer ws 
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God”—* God laid down his life for us.”— 

Paul,” in Paul & Amicus. 
“God's justice requires that our sins, 

being committed against his infinite Majes- 


that those very persons shoukl be'thé actors 
in this vile tragedy [the crucifixion}. Brine. 
“I may not only cry mercy, mercy, O gra- 
cious Father; but justice, justice, my righte- 


ty, must be punished, not only with tempo- || ous God! I may not only say, Lord be gra+ 
“ral, but with efernal pains, both of body and || cious and merciful, but be just and faithful, 
mind. But when we could not make satis- |} to acquit me from that debt, and cancel that 
faction, God gave his only begotten Son to} bond, which my surety hath paid for me.” 


satisfy for us; and he was made sin and a 
gurse apon the cross in our stead.” Synod 
of Dort. 

“ We are accounted righteous before God, 
only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour— 
the offering of Christ once made, is that 
perfect redemption, propitiation and satis- 
~ @action for ali the sins of the whole world, 
~ both original and actual, and there is none 
other satisfaction for sin, but that alone.” — 
39 Articles of the Church of England. 


“To the wrath of an infinite God without 
-mixture, to the very torments of hell was 
Christ delivered, and that by the hand of 
his own Father—God stood upon full satis- 
faction, and would not remit one sin without 
it. The inflexible nature of divine justice, 
could no other way be diverted from us and 
appeased, but by the blood of Christ—it re- 
solved to fetch pennyworths out of his blood 
— it singled forth the chief shepherd, the 
man that is God’s fellow, and sheathed its 
- sword in his breast for satiefaction—all the 
wrath of God was poured out upon him to 
the last drop.”—Flavel’s fountain of life 
opened. » 

* Christ did give his satisfaction directl 
and strictly, not to man for whom he suffer- 
ed, but to God whom he satisfied.” Baxter. 
“The favour of God comes by way of cov- 
eaiant, contract or bargain, made before man 
was in being.”—“God and Christ both 
bound themselves by an oath, to fulfill each 
his part of the agreement””—“ The sins for 
‘which Christ suffered, called for the tor- 
ments of hell.” (Bunyan. ) 

“In a strict and proper sense the infinite 
God doth not forgive sin; for it is readily 
granted by all who are sownd in the faith, 
that Jesus Christ hatltiven full satisfaction 
to divine justice for all sin, and hath fully 

~ paid the debts of his Church”—“sure I am 
that debt cannot be forgiven which is paid.” 
Stockwell. “The blessed Jesus was our 
surety arid paid oir God decreed 


Bishop Beveridge. “We find God the Pa- 
ther imposing, and Christ submitting to this 
satisfaction: not the sins themselves, but 
the guilt and penalty belonging to them: 
this God laid upon his Son, and charged it 
upon him: he charged it as a creditor charg- 
eth the debt upon the surety, requiring sat- 
isfaction’’—“ the plot was long since drawn 
—God spent his eternal thought about it.” 
Isaac Ambrose. 

I shall here conclude these quotations, 
(which might be extended to volumes) with 
the following lines from Watts: 


| “ How justice frowned, and vengeance 


stood, 

To drive me down to endless pain! 
But the great Son proposed his blood, 

And heavenly wrath grew mild again.’” 
“Well, the Redeemer’s gone, 

T’ appear before our God, 
To sprinkle o’er the flaming throne, 

With his atoning blood” — 
“Once ’twas a seat of dreadful wrath, 

And shot devouring ‘flame; 


| Our God appeared consuming fire, . 


And vengeance was his name” — 
“ Pid pity ever stoop so low, 
| Dress’d in Divinity and blood? 

Was ever rebel courted so, 

In groans of an expiring God?” &c. 

The foregoing quotations from the most 
approved creeds, and writers of high repute, 
present a fair exposition of the commonly 
received doctrines of atonement, and may be 
comprised in the following summary: 

1. That the sins of mankind, excited the 
passions of anger and revenge in the Supreme 
Being, and that his justice so far predomina- 
ted over all his other attributes of love, 
goodness, and mefcy, that it was impossible 
for him to forgive them; and he therefore 
decreed inconceivable misery to the whole 
human race, adding infinity to its inflic- 
tions. 

2. That his beloved Son, who is one in 
essence with the Father, and “ equal in power 


land glory.” yet a distinct person, compes- 
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sionating the fallen race, presented himself 
to “appease” the wrath of God, alter his 
determination, and reconcile him again. 

- 3. That by virtue of this offer, a “con- 
tract” or “bargain” was entered into, be- 
tween the Father and the Son, called the 
“ covenant of redemption,” wherein “Christ 
undertook to submit to humiliation and suf- 
fering, and. the Father stipulated that He 
would impart those assistances and encou- 


ded from the rank of Christians, and stig- 

matised as deists or infidels, “destitute of 
saving grace.” In my next, I shall com- 
tence an appeal to Scripture and reason, 
} for a reversion of this sentence. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
A WRITTEN CREED. 


ragements, and bestow those tokens of fa- 
vour and reward, which were necessary to 


Continued from page 377. 


the ultimate success and honour of Cirist’s 
undertaking.”’* 

4. Thatin consequence of this agreement 
Christ, having become “substitute,” “ sure- 
ty,” and “debtor” to God, in the place of 
the actual transgressors, although an inno- 
cent and holy person, suffered the whole 
weight of the wrath and vengeance due to 
all the guilt of sin, now imputed and trans- 
ferred to him, by his Father, who exacted 
even “the pennywortlts of justice out of his 
blood:” and thus our salvation rests on the 
inerits of Christ’s satisfaction. 

5. That “ina strict and proper sense, the 


infinite God doth not forgive sin, Christ hav- 


ing thus given full satisfaction for all sin;” 
and hence it follows: 

6. That sinners, relying on the merits of 
Christ alone, have a full right to require sal- 
vation of God, as a matter of justice due to 
them, being purchased by their substitute.} 

7.’ That the covenant of grace, with res- 
pect to us, “has no conditions,’ all the stip- 
ulations necessary to its accomplishment, 
being between the Father and the Son, and 
the latter having fulfilled his part of the con- 
tract, leaves us “ nothing to perform.” 

The first four articles are considered, “by 


all who are sound in the faith,” as funda-; 


mental. On the three last, there is a differ- 


-ence of opinion among the orthodox them- 


selves, 

Such is the doctrine of redemption, taught 
and ingisted on throughout Christendom, 
from the apostacy down to the present 
time. Those who reject them, are exclu- 


* Cyclop. Art. Covenant—wherein those 
words are used. 


See Saleation by Free Grace,” ~-Phila. 
1810. 


Miller’s lecture.—* Without a creed ex- 
| plicitly [he should have said implicitly} 
adopted, it is not easy to see how the minis- 
ters and members of any particular church, 
and more especially a large denomination 
of Christians, can maintain unity among 
themselves.” To determine this point, why 
did he not appeal to experience? Because 
this decides against him! The first ages of 
Christianity, comprise the only period we 
| can fix on, wherein the Church was without 
| a written creed: and it will not be disputed 
but that the members “ maintained unity 
among themselves,” greatly beyond what 
has been known or felt since creeds were 
got up. One “particular church” only, 
since that time, has existed without any 
creed, and it has (I mean the Society of 
Friends) enjoyed more “unity,” as its his- 
tory will prove, than any other in Christen- 
dom. The only “ schism’ ever attempted, 
was in the days of Keith: but a few years, 
and this experiment terminated. Most of 
his followers came back again, the rest dwin- 
dled to nothing, and Keith joined the church 
of England, that he might eat “a piece of 
bread.” See the “ Berean,” No. 5. There 
is at this time, some commotion in the So- 
ciety, produced in a great measure, by some 
members (meaning well, no doubt) endea- 
vouring to introduce a few articles of Dr. 
Miller’s written creed into the Society, and 
to make them the test of orthadory. But 
if the Quakers do but prove faithful to the 
standard that saved them in Keith’s day— 
even tothe “ Light of Christ within”—they 
need not fear what éreeds can do at them, 
and the cloud which now hovers over their 
tabernacle, will be dissipated. 

**Can a body of worshippers, composed 
of Calvinists, Arminians, Pelagians, Arians, 
| and Sécinians, al! pray and preach and com. 
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mune together?”—* Just as ithpossible as 
that righteousness should have fellowship 


with unrighteousness, or light hold eommu- 


nion with darkness, or Christ maintain con- 
cord with Belial.” ‘This is a fine example 
of the doctor’s sophistry and bigotry, com- 
ptised in two short sentences. Now, the 
very things for which he is contending ori- 
ginated these sects, viz. creeds and hireling 
priests! 

When Queen Elizabeth ascended the 
throne of England, she re-established the 


protestant ereed. But what became of the » 


ten thousand Catholic clergy? Nine out of 
ten, embraced the faith of those whom they 
had just before assisted to roast in the fire, 
as- wicked heretics; and this, rather than 
lose their Jivings, and their titles’ The Epis- 
copalians in Virginia, zealous for God and 
their written. creed, were warmly persecut- 
ing the Quakers and Baptists, as terrible 
heretics and rebels against Christ. In the 
mean time, the legislature of the state re- 
pealed the law granting those orthodox 
churchmen a goodly stipend. What was 
the result? Persecution .ceased—and ihe 
churches were left for the Quakers and the 
Baptists to preach in, if they pleased! The 
Galvinistic clergy in New England met once 
upon a time at Thetferd, in order to pro- 


mote the prevalence of their written creed/ 


For what—to save souls from destruction? 
Nosuch matter! “The Calvinistic influence 
ence established,” said these sons of the 
great reformer, “and we shall get a better 
support without law than with, and will 
manage the civil government as we 
please”!!! 


So then, if enpdeieace is to be relied on, 
we may fairly conclude, that ¢ythes and titles, 
and their appendages, constitute the soul 
and essence of a “ written creed.” Let us 
imagine the priesthood stript of these dau- 
bies und bonuses, and sent out to preach, like 
Peter and Paul, on their own charges, (if 
that were possible)—what a change! No 
more planting af gibbets—no more contro- 
versy abuut creeds, catechisms, and con- 
fessions of faith—no more bitter anathemas 
—no more “letters on Unitarianism”—* on 
the trinity,” nor “eternal generation”— 
even the “Lecture” before me, had not 
been conceived in felly, nor brought forth 


in bigotry: But in place of all this, sound, 
heme, practical gospel truths, preached by 
practical men, as in the first ages; taught, 
not in a theological seminary, but in the 


school of Christ; and under the guidance, 


not of a “ written creed,” but of the Holy 
Ghost. Ww. 
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FOR THE BEREAN. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


| Every body knows the low estimation in 


which this great man was held by the gen- 
erality of the clergy. To this day they have 
not ceased to endeavour to cast a shade 
overhis memory. That the mind of Frank- 
lin was very early impressed with the emp- 
tiness of forms and ceremonies, appears evi- 
dent from the story about saying grace over 
pork by the barrel, to save time. No scribe 
or pharisee could ever forgive such a cut- 
ting sarcasm on their religion. They and 
he were completely at points here. The 
religion of the first consisting chiefly in ex- 
ternal rites, forms and creeds: and that of 
the last in good works. Franklin was not 
less an enemy to king-craft than to priest- 
craft; and a few of such men, in every _na- 
tion, with the liberty to speak and write, 
could not fail to put an end to both. 

The following letter from this “ deist,” 
destitute of “saving grace,” in answer to 
one from a foreigner, who, whilst in Phila- 
delphia, had received some kind attentions 
‘from the doctor, will serve to place his reli- 
gious principles in their true light. 


“ Philadelphia, June 6, 1753. 

“ Sir—I received your kind letter of the 
2d instant, and am glad that you increasé 
in strength; I hope you will continue mend- 
ing till you recover your former health. 
| “As to the kindness you mention, thé 

only thanks that I desire is, that you would 
always be equally ready to serve any other 
person that may need your assistati¢e, and 
so let good offices go round, for mankind 


“For my own part, when I am employed 


) are all of a family. 


in serving others, I do not look upon 
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self as conferring favours, but as paying 
debts. In my travels, and since my settle- 
ment, I have received much kindness from 
men, to whom f shall never have an oppor- 
tunity of making the least direct return.— 
And numberless mercies from God, who is 
infinitely above being benefitted by our ser- 
vices. The kindness from men I can, there- 
fore, only return on their fellow men, and 
I can only shew my gratitude for those mer- 
cies from God, by a readiness to help his 
other children, and my brethren. For I do 
not think that thanks and compliments, 
though repeated weekly, can discharge our 
real obligations to each other, and much 
Tess those to our Creator. . You will see in 
this my notion of good works, that I am 
far from expecting, as you suppose, to merit 
heaven by them. By heaven we understand 
a state of happiness, infinite in degree, and 
eternal in duration. I can do nothing to 
deserve such rewards. He that for giving 
a draught of water to a thirsty person, should 
expect to be paid with a good plantation, 
would be modest in his demands compared 
with those who think they deserve heaven, 
for the little good they do on earth. Even 
the mixed imperfect pleasures we enjoy in 
this world, are rather from God’s goodness, 
than our merit; how much more such hap- 
piness as heaven. For my part, I have not 
the yanity to think I deserve it; but con- 
tent myself in submitting to the will and 
disposal of that God who made me—who 
has hitherto preserved and blessed me— 
and in whose fatherly goodness I may well 
confide, that he will never make me miser- 
able—and that even the afflictions I may at 
any time suffer, shall tend to my benefit. 


The faith you mention has, doubtless, its 
use in the world. I do not desire to see it 
diminished. But I wish it were more pro | 
ductive of good works than I have general- 
ly seen it, I mean real good works—works 
of kindness, charity, mercy, and public spi- 
rit; not holiday keeping, sermon reading 
or hearing, performing church ceremonies, 
or making long prayers, filled with flatte- 
ries amd compliments, despised even by | 
wise men, and much less capable of pleas- 
ing the Deity. The worship of God is a 
duty; the hearing and reading of sermons 


and praying, as too many do, it is as if a tree 
} should value itself on being watered and 

putting forth leaves, though it never pro- 
| duced any fruit. Your great master thought 

much less of these outward appearances 
and professions than many of his modern 
disciples. He preferred the doers of the 
word to the mere hearers; the son that seem- 
ingly refused to obey his father, and yet 
performed his commands, to him that profes-_ 
sed his readiness, but neglected the work; 
the heretical but charitable Samaritan, te 
the uncharitable though orthodox priest 
and sanctified Levite: and those who gave 
food to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, rai- 
ment to the naked, entertainment to the 
stranger, and relief to the sick, though they 
never heard of his name, he declares they 
shall in the last day, be accepted, when 
those who cry Lord, Lord, who value them- 
selves on their faith, though great enough 
to perform miracles, but have neglected 
good works, shall be rejected. He pro- 
fessed he came “not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance :” which impli- 
ed his modest opinion that there were 
some in his time so good, that they needed 
not to hear even him for improvement; but 
‘now-a-days we have scarce a little parson 
that does not think it the duty of every 
man within his reach, to think exactly as he 
does, and that all dissenters offend God. 1 
wish to such, more humility, and to you 
health and happiness, being 

| Your friend and servant, 
B. FRANKLIN.” 


To the above I will add the following ex- 
tract, taken from a letter to his old friend 
W. Straham, Esq., writter after the conclu- 
sion of the war: 

“But after all, my ree friend, do not 
imagine that Iam vain enough to ascribe 
our success to any superiority in any of those 
points. I am too well acquainted with all 
the springs and levers of our machine, not 
to see that our human means were unequal 
to our undertaking, and that if it had not 
been for the justice of our cause, and the 
consequent interposition of Providence, in 
which we had faith, we must have been ru- 
ined. If Lhad ever before been an atheist, 


may be useful; but if men zest in hearing || 


1 should now have been convinced of the 
being and government ef a Deity! It is he 
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who ‘abases the proud, and exalts the hum- 
ble.’ May we never forget his goodness to 
us, and may our future conduct manifest our 
gratitude!” 


In the last year of his life, Doctor Frank- 


lin was affected with one of the most pain- 
ful diseases incident to mortals—a stone in 
the bladder; and about two weeks before 
his death, he was seized witha violent dis- 
ease in the lungs. In his extreme pains, he 
sometimes “drew forth a groan,” and re- 
marked that “he was afraid he did not bear 
them as he ought—acknowledged his grate- 
fil sense of the many blessings he had re- 
ceived of the Supreme Being, whohad rais- 
ed him from small and low beginnings, to 


such high rank and consideration among ; 


men—and made no doubt that his present 
afflictions weré kindly intended to wean him 
from a world, in which he was no longer fit 
to act the part assigned him.” 

. Such was the man deemed by the ortho- 
doz, a “rebel against his Creator,’ on ac- 
count of “his sincere yet erroneous belief.” 


Now although I believe that Doctor Frank-. 


Jin, had he lived more under the influence 
of that principle, which in a good measure, 
governed his actions, would have been favor- 
ed with\higher prospects and a stronger as- 
surance, in that which concerns a future 
state, than he had; yet I would sooner choose 
his part in the life to come, than that of 
him who burnt Servetus for not thinking as 
he did on an abstract question, although 
ranked by his followers among the saints. 

‘ GOOD WORKS. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


“The salvation of souls cannot be pur- 
chased with money. If half the time that is 
spent in begging money for missionary and 
charitable institutions, was spent in fervent 
prayer to God, for the power of the Holy 
Spirit to attend our missionary efforts, there 
would be perhaps ten, if not a hundred 
souls converted to God, where there is one 


now.” Wesleyan Instructor 
» We entirely unite with the author of the 


== 
the present “missionary efforts; because 
we believe that “the Holy Ghost” has never 
sent those missionaries, and therefore pray- 
ers, however constant and fervent, can 
never bring a blessing upon efforts which 
the Lord hath not sanctioned. But have not 


| prayers been already tried? How many 


“vain oblations” have been presented!— 
How many “fervent prayers” to the throne 
of grace within the last thirty years! What 
has been the result? Four converts in six 
years at one station, and ong convert in seven 
years, at another!!! 

A Christian nation has come forth in the 
last year, with fire and sword, in aid of the 
missionaries; I say in aid, because the mis- 
sionaries rgvice at the event. The Burman 
empire isto be converted by balls, bayo- 
nets, and famine!! Many a “fervent prayer” 
has no doubt been put up on this occasion, 
but what saith the Lord’— When ye spread. 
forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes from 
you; yea, when ye make many prayers, I 
will not hear: your hands are full of blood.” 
Zsa. 1. 15. 

There are, we esitewe. some e radical errars 
in this business. The missionaries have run, 
and the Lord hath not sent them. They 
goto the heathen with a dead letter, and 
lifeless forms: these, with discordant creeds 
of men’s invention, form the ground and 
plan of their system; instead of the sp) 
rit of the gospel, and the baptism of fire.— 
When it shall please Divine Goodness to 
“convert” the heathen, it will be by other 
instruments, and on other principles. We 
verily believe that the reverends, and the 
right reverends, will have neither part nor 
lot in this work; nor Princeton nor Andover, 
nor Oxford nor Cambridge, nor the Propo- 


| ganda Fide at Rome. Butit will be effect- 


ed by the Johns, the Peters, and the Na- 
thaniels. The new wine will be put into 


new battles. The “new cloth” will not be 


sewed on the old motly garments of the 
priesthood; for God will destroy the wisdom 
of the wise, and will bring to nothing the 
understanding of the prudent. He hath 
chosen, and He will again choose, the fool- 
ish things of the world to confound the 
wise, and the weak things of the world to 


above, that “souls cannot be purchased confound the things which are mighty; that 
with money:” but we widely differ from him || no flesh (with pompous titles) may glory in 
in the opinion that “fervent prayer” will aid || His presence, 
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NEW 


Asan additional comment on ‘this 
we subjoin the following petition from the 
Seneca tribe of Indians, which was present- 
ed to the legislature of New seneal on the 
16th last month: D. 


“To the Governor of the 


Albany. 


“Brornen—About three years ago, our 
friends of the great Council Fire at Albany, 
wrote down in their book, that the priests 
ef the white people should no longer reside 
en our lands, and told their officers to move 
them off whenever we complained. This 
was to us good news, and made our hearts 
glad; these priests had a long time troubled 
us, and made us bad friends and bad neigh- 
bours. After much difficulty, we removed 
them from our lands, and for a short time 
have been quiet, and our minds easy. But 
we are now told that the priests have asked 
liberty to return; and that our friends of the 
great Council Fire are about to blot from 
their book the law which they made, and 
leave their poor red brethren once more a 
prey to hungry priests. Brother, listen to 
what we say! These men do us no good. 
They deceive every body; they deny the 
Great Spirit, which we and our fathers be- 
fore us, have looked upon as our Creator. 
They disturb us in our worship; tell our 
children they must not believe like our fa- 
thers and mothers; and if they do, they will 
be burned forever in a great lake. They 
tell us many things which we do not under- 

' stand and cannot believe. They tell us we 
‘rnust be like the white people; but they are 
lazy and won’t work, nor do they teach our 
young men to doso. The habits of our 
women are worse than they were before 
these men came among us, and our young 
men drink more whiskey. We are willing 
to be taught to read and write and work, 
but not by people who have done us so 
much injury. Brother, we wish you to lay 
before the Council Fire, the wishes of your 
red brethren. We ask our brothers not to 
blot out the law which has made us peace- 
able and happy, and not to force a strange 
religion upon us. We ask to be let alone, 
and, like the white people, to worship the 
Great Spirit as we think it best. We shall 


! ple, all these names of Balaam would be 


then be in filling the little in.. 
life which is left us, and shall iy ten 
our fathers in peace.” 


THE 


WILMINGTON. 
PUESDAY, March 22d, 1825. 
To our Correspondents. 


Communications which concern the Be- 
rean, have been sometimes directed to Men- 
denhall & Walters—hereafter all communi- 
cations for this paper must be addressed fe 
the Editor of the Berean. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 


“A series of extemporanious Discourses, deliv- 
ered in the several meetings of the Society of 
Friends by Elias Hicks, taken in short hand 
by M. C. Gould.”’—Phila. 8v0. pp. 322. 


The above work has just issued from the 
press. The advertisement informs us that 
E. H. “has had no concern in the publica- 
tion,” and that “he declined examining 
the printed sheets, previous to 
tion.” 

The uncommon interest which has pre. 
vailed, and the various contradictory opin- 
ions afloat, with respect to the doctrines 
preached by E. Hicks, have no doubt given 
rise to this work. All parties will now have 
an opportunity of a deliberate examination 
ofthem. We have looked over the book. 
It will make the traditional, outside chris- 
tian startle, and the ers, high priests, 
the scribe and pharisey, of every denomi- 
natiou, to gnash their teeth: but the great 
body of the Society (on this continent), of 
which this venerable minister is a member, 
together with many other unshackled minds, 
will set their seals to the doctrines which 
it contains. We add the following extract 
from the work: 


“ Dearly beloved friends, and fellow mor- 
tals, I feel no distinction, you fee).all alike 
to me; for Iam ne sectarian: I want to ban- 
ish all such distinction out of the world. * 
am sure that if we come to this holy princi- 
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banished and forgotten, and 
more. When we come into this eternal 
principle of love, we shall love one another 
with a pure, a righteous, and undefiled 
love, that nothing can shake. What! shall 
the sin of a fellow creature shake us’ Shall 
we be moved, because he may be carried 
away by strong temptations’? No. It is hard 
enough for him to bear the punishment of 
his own transgression—and shall we try to 
heap more upon him? No, my friends, let 
us try to alleviate his pains, by calling him 
home to the Aight within him, which alone 
can redeem him from the state in which he 
has brought himself. We cannot give him 
faith or belief, but we can recommend him 
in the right way, when we have eaperienced 
it ourselves. We can recommend him home 


to this holy principle, and assure him that | 
if he will abide in it, it will deliver him from 


all trouble. 

“It is in this state that the children of Gad 
feel one another; it is in this they become 
established; for God’s children are all taught 
.. of the Lord, and in righteousness are they 
established, ‘and great is the peace of these 
children.’ ©! happy state! What hinders, 
my friends? Are we afraid of being happy 
too soon? Is heaven of so little value to us, 
that we are willing to put it off till the day 
of our death? And shall we fill up our time 
in enjoying and gratifying ourselves in the 
wretched pleasures of an earthly life, which 
is misery in its best estate? wot God for- 
bid it! 

“If a state of heaven, is the only happy 
state, why not strive to seek it above all’— 
Can we enjoy it too soon’ No, my friends! 
And we never can enjoy it till we are wil- 
ling to come into a condition suitable for it. 
Nothing can bring us into this condition, 
but as we give heed to the light of the spirit 
of God in our own souls, and in proportion 
as we attend to the Comforter within us.”— 
pp. 75, 76. 


FOR Tas BEREAN. 
“NATIONAL TRACT SOCIETY.” 
" We some time ago made a few remarks 
on the important step towards a union be- 


tween church and state, which had taken 
place m the State of New-York, through the 


never heard of | 


medium of “Secretary Yates,” who had 
been appointed superintendent of the public 
schools, and who had recommended refigious 
tracts to be adopted as standard works far 
the purpose of instruction. It is now stated 
in an Eastern paper that the secretary has 
since “ commanded the officers of common 
schools, throughout the state, to assemble 
the children of each town for celebrations, 
and that religious exercises be established 
among them:” and that the Tract Society 
of N. York, urged on by these propitious 
events, “has made proposals to the Ameri- 
can Tract Society at ndover, to unite in 
one grand scheme, and take the name of the 
‘National Tract Society,’ ” by which means 
this tract system is to be introduced into all 
the schools in the United States. It is also 
proposed or suggested, to make an appro- 
priation of fifiy thousand dollars, for the 
erection of a splendid edifice in New York 
for this same “ National Tract Society”! 

It might have readily been foreseen by 
the Legislature of New York, that the intro- 
duction of religious tracts into the eommon 
schools would be followed by consequences 
to be deprecated. These institutions are 
intended to embrace ai/ sects and denomi- 
nations. In order, therefore, to derive the 
greatest sum of benefit from them,as sources 
of literary instruction—in order that the 
current of public opinion should flow to- 
wards them, it is indispensable that they be 
clothed with the specific character which 
their name imports. The moment the clergy 


lay their hands on these schools, that mo- 


ment this essential character is lost—they 
are changed into seminaries for the propa- 
gation of modes of faith; and sectarian jea- 
lousies and bickerings, and heart-burnings 
and disunity follow. Added to this, it is un- 
derstood that the sect, which, above all 
others, has hitherto manifested the most 
intolerent feelings towards other deno:nina- 
tions, in that part of the Union, and which 
has exceeded all in zeal and in craft, to pro- 
mote, extend and establish over the heads 
of others, its own peculiar tenets, has taken 
the lead in this great tract concern: and 
thus the plottings in the Thetford conven- 
tion, are acted over again—“ The Calvinis. 
tic sentiments never will prevail, till. the calle. 
ges are under our influence.” 


It is not necessary to sav moge to illus 
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trate the correctness of views tested by dai- | 
ly experience. The Bible, without com- || - 
ment, written or verbal, is the only religious || 
_ work that can with propriety, be introduced 


practice of the Christian virtues, will. be 
-pfomoted in these schools, in a practical 


-eosted with, “stand off! Iam holier than 


— 


> be 


‘into common schools, located in a commu- 
‘rity made up of various denominations, 
more or less jealous of each other. <A pure 
morality, correct habits, and the love and 


way, by example, and a proper course of 
moral discipline, judiciously applied by 
watchful, intelligent teachers, infinitely be- 
yond what can be effected by “ celebra- 
tions,” “religious exercises,” creeds, cate- 
chisms, hosts of clergymen, and scores of 
veligious tracts. Instead of little children | 
foving one another, the latter course must 
infuse into the schools, something of the 
same gall of bitterness (for children are imi- } 
tative animals) that pervades the priesthood, |; 
and the scholars will be converted into 
young sectarian bigots, snarling at each | 
ether, after the fashion of their spiritual 
guides. Among them will be the “ elect,” 
andthe “reprobate”’—some “scaled” with 
the “covenant of grace” (sprinkled), and | 
ethers, “out of the pale of the church,” ac-_ 


thou!”’* Religion will be transferred from 
the heart to the head, and changed from 
substance to forms; from actions to opin- 
ions: and he will be considered a greater 
rebel against his Creator, who-has an “er- 
roneous belief,” than he who is guilty of 
the grossest immoralities. For our part, we 
would sooner have a child brought up 
among the Cherokees or any other peaceable 
tribe of Indians, than in a school exposed to 
the inroads of the priesthood, infusing into 
the innocent minds of the pupils—by means 
of “religious exercises” and “tracts” and | 
sermonizing—sectarian poison; and thus | 
laying a broad foundation for bigotry and 
intolerance; for the invasion of civil and re- 
Jigious liberty. HERESY. 


_ * One instance has come within the wri- 
ter’s knowledge, of a sermonizing, some- ' 
what after this sort, at a common school, | 
during the “religious exercises” establish- 

ed therein. 


“The Present Time.—Men spend their 
lives in anticipations, in determining to be 
vastly happy, at some period or other, when 
they have time! But the present time has 
one advantage over every other—it is our 


own. Past opportunities are gone, future 


are notcome. We may lay in a stock of plea- 
sures, as we would lay in a stock of wine; 
but if we defer the tasting of them too long, 
we shall find that both are soured by age. 
Let our happiness, therefore, be a modest 


| mans‘on, which we can inhabit, while we — 


have our vigour to enjoy it, not a fabric so 
vast and expensive, that it has cost us the 
best part of our lives to build it, and whic’ 
we can expect to occupy only when we ha’ 
less occasion for an habitation than a tor 

It has been well observed, that we sb 
treat futurity as an aged friend, from * 

we expect a rich legacy. Let us dor 

to forfeit his esteem, and treat ‘him 

spect, not with servility. But let — 

too prodigal when we are youny 
parsimonious when we are old 

we shall fall into the commone _ 

who, when they had the poy 

had not the prudence to acq’ 

they had the prudence to’ A 
the power toenjoy. Th ns 
are designed to apply t ests 
than those of time, and 
lime than those of sens’ 
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